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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

M. Fr. Paulhan offers us in his new work, Les caracferes, a 
study of concrete psychology, which he connects with the general 
system of psychology already known to your readers. Two classi- 
fications of characters have been recently proposed : one by M. Ber- 
nard P6rez,* in a work of which I have already spoken in this place ; 
the other by M. Ribot in his course at the College de France (see 
the article in the Revue philosophique for November, 1892). M. P£- 
rez establishes his types by the nature of the movements which in 
his judgment are the revelations of the character. Rapidity, slow- 
ness, and energy of movements give him les vifs, les lents, les ardents, 
or, as we might translate them, the quick, the sluggish, and the ar- 
dent, and by combination the quick-ardent, the slow-ardent, and the 
balanced. This, if I may be allowed the expression, is a classifica- 
tion of the ground-floor. That of M. Ribot is one of two or three 
stories. This author finds the dominant traits of character in feel- 
ing and action; these furnish him with three classes or generic 
types, the sensitive or emotional, the active or energetic, and the 
apathetic. Each one of these genera is in turn subdivided into spe- 
cific types, based (I omit all details) on the variable proportions in 
which the intellect, taken for character of the second stage, is min- 
gled with sensibility and activity. The last types, called composite 



* Le caractere. The fifth revised edition of M. Perez's Les trois premieres an- 
nexes de I 'enfant, and the third edition of his V enfant de trois a sept ans, have just 
been published by Alcan. These works have become classical. 
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and partial, represent, after a fashion, the crossings, and answer to 
the species. I may add that by relegation to a class of armorphous , 
or unstable, M. Ribot rejects in a lump a multitude of individuals 
possessed of no true character or personality. 

With M. Paulhan the case is otherwise. The different catego- 
ries of psychic types established by him are presented to us as the 
incarnations of abstract laws of general psychology, and it is here 
that we must seek "the examples of that grand universal law that 
brings to pass all that develops from plurality to unity, from in- 
coherence to systematisation, and from chance to finality." If, then, 
character signifies, in the end, the system of association of the ele- 
ments of personality, a classification of characters ought to reproduce 
the modes of the possible systems, the psychic compounds which 
are actually realised, and to follow up the varieties of combination, 
by proceeding from systems relatively broad to systems more re- 
stricted. The object of all classing is ultimately to reach the indi- 
vidual by gradually detaching it from less and less general groups. 
But what principle is to guide us in the hierarchic composition of 
our groups of character? 

M. Paulhan indicates two classes of primary qualities capable 
of forming by their predominance psychological types. And these 
are the classes of qualities comprising (i) forms of mental activity, 
and (2) the concrete elements which guide that activity. We get, thus, 
first, {A), the types produced by the predominance of a particular 
form of mental activity, and here M. -Paulhan considers the types 
proceeding (a) from different forms of psychological association, (fr) 
from the different qualities of the tendencies and the mind ; and, sec- 
ondly, (B), the types formed by the predominance or the absence of a 
tendency, and here the author distinguishes the types determined, {a) 
by the vital tendencies, (6) by the social tendencies, and (V) by the 
supra-social tendencies. We obtain, thus, two degrees of determi- 
nation. Nothing remains to be done except to connect the indi- 
vidual with one of the types of the first class, and to seek the modi- 
fications which he suffers in passing into the second. Two ques- 
tions now arise. What are these directive principles worth, and 
what is the practical value of this classification? 
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The forms of general activity in which M. Paulhan finds his 
initial principle, call to mind the differential character which M. 
Perez has given in citing movements as the indexes of character 
and which M. Ribot sees in suffering and in action. As to the sec- 
ond principle of M. Paulhan, we do not have its equivalent in the 
system of M. Perez, but in that of M. Ribot we meet with one at 
least of the invoked tendencies, I mean the intellect, and it is the 
combination of the "form" and of the "tendency" which gives us 
in the two classifications the determinations of the second degree. 

Here, however, the difference is clearly seen. M. Ribot has 
simply accepted dominant and averred traits of character — sensibil- 
ity, activity, and intelligence. M. Paulhan starts from a personal 
theory; he is guided by the idea of "abstract systematisations," 
realised in the individual. His point of view is of incontestable 
value, but it runs the risk of losing altogether the real unity of the 
ego in seeking to seize its diversity. Does not his classification, by 
its comminution of types, lose part of its practical value? I fear it 
does, and I observe here in fact numerous qualifications put under 
headings which do not express a mode of being or acting at all pre- 
cise and limited. 

But will it not necessarily complicate our classification to define 
unities so highly complex as social individuals? I do not think so, 
and, although it may appear at first sight contradictory, I think a 
classification should offer outlines of greater extent and simplicity 
according as its ultimate distinctions are more difficult of apprecia- 
tion. The principal merit of M. Paulhan, in my opinion, therefore, 
is that of having marked out a plan of study. Yet these very reser- 
vations throw upon me the duty of a just laudation of the high quali- 
ties of his work, which is highly interesting and filled with fine and 
profound aper$us. In reading the works of an author like M. Paul- 
han one is always fully recompensed. 



M. Le Dr. Durand (De Gros), of whom 1 have recently spoken 
in this place, has just published a new work, Le merveilleux scienti- 
fique, where he takes up anew the question of hypnotism. We meet 
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in these pages with the vigor, sometimes rude, of the combatant of 
the first hour, with a carefulness of method and of generalisation 
which is too much lacking in our day. Perhaps he will be re- 
proached with having slightly sacrificed experience to speculation. 
He expounds with lucidity in the historical part of his book the dif- 
ferent methods of hypnotism and suggestion practised by Mesmer, 
Braid, Faria, and Grimes. Leaving with those to whom it is due 
the honor of the discoveries, he justly claims for himself the priority 
of the theoretical views since largely exploited by recent writers. 
What are they? I shall endeavor to answer the question in a few 
words. 

The theory of M. Durand implies two fundamental hypotheses. 
The one is, that the passes of hypnotism, by the inertia of thought 
which they bring on, determine an afflux of "nervous force" to the 
brain, in consequence of which the subject is rendered fit to receive 
the action of suggestion. Now the condition of that afflux is be- 
yond doubt to be sought in a different distribution of the supply of 
blood, and that condition at least is not absolutely unverifiable. In 
any case, the phrase "nervous force" does not, in my judgment, 
necessarily imply an ultra-physical meaning ; and, whether in 
gravitation, affinity, electricity, or what not, the notion of force is 
always reduced to a notion of equilibrium between material particles. 
If, finally, as M. Durand is inclined to think, there exists some state 
of matter which we do not know of, the existence, even if verified, 
of that new state, is still insufficient to justify at the very outset the 
miracles of occultism and of telepathy. But I shall not enter into 
this debate, and shall not object in advance to the possible discov- 
eries of to-morrow, since we are not at the end of our science. 

The other hypothesis consists in regarding the nervous centres 
and ganglia as real souls or physiological individualities possessing 
sensibility, memory, consciousness, will. There has been a general 
disinclination to accept the "spinal" and " ganglionary " souls of 
M. Durand ; but several authors, such as Mr. Myers and M. Pierre 
Janet, speak to us of a "subliminal consciousness" and of a "sub- 
consciousness," which is almost the same thing. And on the other 
hand, authors who, like M. Beaunis, reduce the role of the "sub- 
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egos " to mechanisms do not, according to M. Durand, extricate 
themselves from the contradiction which consists in qualifying as 
unconscious, acts which are intelligent. They escape here, he says, 
by maintaining that automatic, mechanical acts arrive at the con- 
sciousness of special centres which preside over them, but never 
reach the synthetic consciousness of the principal ego. Further, it 
will be necessary to come to some understanding about the relations 
of these souls with the higher ego, about their physiological charac- 
ter, their anatomical positions — no slight matters! But the hypothe- 
sis is not arbitrary; it remains a positive hypothesis, and may be 
justified from the general point of view of evolution. 

It would take up too much space to show how the author util- 
ises these two principles. But I must state that he was one of the 
first to show a distinct intelligence of the problems which the stu- 
pendous r61e of automatism creates in our psychic life, under the 
different names of habitude, technical memory, and revived impres- 
sion, dreams, unconscious cerebration, etc. We have, in fine, in 
his book a psychology and a philosophy. We will read with-interest 
some pages of his last chapter on the evolution of the ideas of God 
and of the soul. He has reached a monistic theory alike opposed 
to materialistic monism and spiritualistic dualism. He does not as- 
sume that matter is of a different essence from spirit ; it is naught 
but its objective manifestation. The prime mover of the universe 
is conscious force. 

M. Durand is a pronounced adversary of positivism. Comte 
made the grave mistake, we must admit, of confounding totally dif- 
ferent intellectual problems under the one ill-defined head of meta- 
physics, and the literal application of his method will lead to the 
restricting of science to the work of the ant. Still, attenuating cir- 
cumstances can be pleaded for him, as for the school of Magendie. 
No synthesis is possible without preliminary analysis, and positiv- 
ism has sought to bring us back to facts by a reaction against phil- 
osophical fantasies, and to shut off the easy flights of the mind 
through the fissures of mysticism. It is necessary to put men back 
into their proper times to judge of them justly. The fault of rigid 
disciples is that they forget that the master they restrict themselves 
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to paraphrasing would have taught quite different lessons if he had 
come into the world a half century later. 

* 

* * 

M. Th. Flournoy, of Geneva, has just supplied us with an ex- 
cellent contribution — the result of a joint inquiry with M. J. Cla- 
parede — to the study of the Phenomenes de synopsie {colored audition). 
The faculty, now apparently common, of connecting visual images 
(sometimes hallucinatory) with auditory perceptions, largely occu- 
pies at present the attention of psychologists. Galton, Binet, and 
some others, have furnished good observations. In Germany Pro- 
fessor Gruber has applied himself to this new study, to which he 
attaches an excessive importance, and from which he expects re- 
sults which in my judgment will never be forthcoming. M. Flournoy 
is more reserved than Professor Gruber. As the explanatory prin- 
ciples of synesthesia he invokes in default of better ones, affective 
association, habitual association, and privileged association. These 
principles certainly suffice to explain a number of facts. But I think 
that the majority of cases, at least, always point to an anomaly, a 
psychic trouble, unimpaired though the subject may be in other re- 
spects. In short, I recommend the book of M. Flournoy to the 
curious. It is written with spirit, sagacity, and good judgment. 

* 

* * 

I have still to point out a book of M. Ch. Fere, Lafamille 
nevropathique, a teratological theory of morbid heredity and disposi- 
tion ; the hereditary elements, says M. Fer6, are disorders of nutri- 
tion in the embryonic period, troubles which bring in their train 
different effects' according to the epoch at which they are produced. 
Finally, there have appeared translations from the German of Ol- 
denberg's Buddha, and of Max Nordau's beautiful work Degenera- 
tion. This last work is of great value, and I should have gladly re- 
produced the praises which I bestowed upon it in the Revue phi- 
losophique if The Monist had not already announced it to its readers 
under its German title Entartung. It is very desirable for the good 
of French literature that foreigners should not add to the success of 
certain of our writers, with whose merits the press is surcharged. 
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The help which the so-called experimental or psychological novel 
renders to the true understanding of human nature is very feeble 
when we look over the real and serious contributions of works such 
as those I have just mentioned.* 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris. 



THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL BOOK-EXHIBITION. 

Every summer, after the close of the salon, an exhibition of 
some sort is opened in the Palais de l'lndustrie and continued till 
winter sets in. These exhibitions are generally of rather a trivial 
nature. The chief attraction for most of the visitors, especially dur- 
ing the summer months, is the band which plays twice a day in the 
large covered garden given up to the sculpture during the salon. 
But this year's exhibition promises to be a notable exception to the 
rule, for it is to be devoted to a large and complete display of every- 
thing connected with books. 

The approaching ' ' Exposition Internationale du Livre et des 
Industries du Papier," which begins this July and continues till 
December, will be held under the patronage of the Ministers of In- 
dustry, Public Instruction, Fine Arts, and Public Works, and under 
the immediate direction of the Paris Publisners' Club (Cercle de la 
Librairie). The committee of patrons includes the names of the 
leading French publishers, of several members of the Academy, of 
well-known journalists and men-of-letters, of the directors of three 
of the great public libraries and of members of both Houses of Par- 
liament. The Director-General is M. Georges Senechal, an ex-officer 
of the French navy, who has had wide experience in exhibitions. 

The exhibits will be divided into fourteen groups, subdivided 
into thirty-seven classes, and will embrace the whole circle of knowl- 
edge, industry, and science which enters into the production of books 
and its kindred branches, newspapers, periodicals, etc. Thus, 
Group I will have to do with everything out of which paper can be 

*A11 published by F. Alcan. 



